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THE REPOSITORY. 


THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY. 


I had the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet 
unexpectedly, a friend, from + oe Thad been 
many years separated. We had been mostly 
educated together, having passed our boyhood 
at the same school, our youth at the same uni- 
versity: but our fortunes were different. He, 
born to wealth, left college to mix witb the 
world at home and abroad: while I turned to 
the profession I had long since made choice of, 
and began to lay my weary way towards inde- 
pendence. 

We were both a good deal changed. My 
friend had lost much of the gay buoyancy of 
manner; much of the merry, happy, careless 
flow of spirits*for which he had been once re- 
markable. I was less grave than [ had been 
reckoned during my former acquaintance: yet 
IT am a man of business, and married. We had 
much to say of the different changes that had 
occurred to us; and | found, that though alter- 
ed in manner, in habits, and in character, we 
met the same to each other that we had parted. 
It was getting late in the day, and I asked my 
friend if he would go home to the small house I 
occupied, and dine quietly with my wife and me. 
He agreed instantly, shook hands with me in 
his own lively way, as he thanked me for asking 
him, and we turned into the street into which I 
lived. I must own I felt some little uneasiness 
at the thoughts of introducing my friend to my 
wife. I had often spoken of him to her, and I 
dzeaded lest she should not find the portrait 
faithful. In fact I mistrusted my own judgment 
till it should be confirmed by hers; not that in 
words she would tell me that we differed, but I 
knew her too well in look and manner to be de- 
ceived. I did not feel quite easy either at the 
idea of presenting my wife to my friend. His 
admiration would in no degree alter my senti- 
ments towards her; but I felt I should be ill sa- 
tisfied unless he thought her, in the course of 
one short evening, all I had found her during 
the three happy years of our union. My heart 
beat as I ran up the steps. I coloured as I pull- 
ed the bell he door was opened by our only 
man-servant, and J myself ushered my friend up 
Stairs. 

My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 
though she expected we were to dine alone; 
and she was sitting as usual, at her work-tabie, 
when the sound of my steps upon the stairs 
made her raise her head. She came forward to 
meet me; and when I named my friend, she 
turned to welcome him with a grace and a gaie- 
ty that made him sure of a reception. She 




















placed him beside her on the sofa, and I was 
soon at ease as to first impressions. We had 
not far to go to dinner. The lower part of the 
house being occupied by my chambers of bust- 
ness, our public rooms are confined to a small 
drawing room on the first floor, and a still 
smaller library opening out of it. In this small 
library we dined The dinner was ordered with 
neatnéss and taste, and served without display 
in an apartment simply furnished. My wife is 
not one of those who, to make parade upon oc- 
casion, lessen the comforts of every-day life — 
She has never, since we married, set before me 
a dinner [ might not have brought a friend to 
partake of; nor has she ever appeared before 
me in a dress she could not have worn on occa- 
sions of ceremony. Yet our expenses do not, 
by any means, come up to our limited income. 
It is true, our wants are few; but we increase 
our luxuries as we go on. We do not live in the 
world, but we live very much in society; soci- 
ety that we like, and that likes us, and assimi- 
lates with us. All this, and more, in the warmth 








of my heart, I told my friend over a bottle of | 


my best wine, when my wife rose and left us; | 


and we were still upon the same theme when we 
joined her aguiin at the tea-table. He began to 
rally us upon our way of life, and he tried to 
persuade her that, in former days, I had played 
the inconstant among our circle of beauties, be- 
ing fond to admire, and fickle to change. I saw 
that in his then mood it were vain for me to 
dispute bis assertions, so, to divert the time, and 
may be, to prevent my wife from thinking of 
any other, I pleaded guilty to one serious at- 
tachment, and offered to tell my story. _ 

‘Some years ago,’ said I, ‘ when it first be- 
came the fashion to take shooting-quarters in 
the Highlands, I formed one of a large party 
who had engaged an extensive tract of moor- 
land for the season. The game-keeper and the 
dogs were sent off early in July, and it was set- 
tled we were all to dine together at the farm- 
house we rented with the ground, upon the 10th 
of August. My friends agreed to proceed north- 
wards in a body; but as I dislike exceedingly 
travelling in that sort of company, I declined 
forming one of it, and set out by myself, some 
weeks before, on a tour through a range of my 
native country [ had never yet seen.’ 

At this part of my story my wife laid down 
her work, and looked up anxiously in my face. 
I smiled, and proceeded. 

* After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
journey, Larrived early in the morning of the 
10th of August, at one of the principal towns of 
the north Highlands. It was market day, and 
the streets were filled with crowds of well dress- 
ed people, thronging in every direction. Seve- 
ral handsome equipages were driving along a- 
mong the crowd, while gentlemen on horseback 
and foot-passengers picked their way carefully 
through the groups of couniry people cad their 
wares, who stopped every regular passage. I 
alighted at a very comfortable inn, and having 
ordered some reireshment, I sat down very con- 
tentedly to look over a newspaper which lay 
upon the table of the parlour ! had been shewn 
into, when, chancing to raise my head, my eyes 
fell upon a mirror, which hung op the opposite 
wall, between the portrait of General Washing- 
ton and Mr Pitt. Iwas struck with horror at 
my own appearance, Haatily ringing for the 
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— <i 
waiter, I inquired if there were any hair-dres 
sers in the town on whose skill [ might rely. [ 
was told I was within a few doors of the first ar- 
tist in the country. A man don’t like to trust 
his head to a bungler; but the first step I took 
in Mr. Blank’s shop convinced me the waiter 
had not been wrong in his assertion. When the 
operation was over, I surveyed myself with 
much satisfaction in a small hand-glass. obli- 
gingly held to me for that purpose: but not 
feeling myself at liberty to indulge my contem 
plation so publicly, [ returned as quickly as pos 
sible to my hotel, to consult at leisure the mir 
ror, which hung on the opposite wall, between 
the portraits of General Washington and Mr. 
Pitt. I was perfectly enchanted with my good 
mein. J was cut and curled in the most becom- 
ing manner.’ 

Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend, too, 
smiled ; but I took no notice of their interrup- 
tion. 

‘The inn stood back from the street, in a 
large court-yard, the projecting walls of which, 
on each side, prevented any view beyond. A- 
cross this court-yard numbers of people were 
constantly passing. Isat down at the open win- 
dow of my parlour to watch the various groups 
thus flitting before me. One in particular, at 
once engaged my attention: . it consisted of an 
elderly lady in gray, a child in a frock and trow- 
sers, a young lady in white, with pink upon her 
bonnet, and a captain of a recruiting company 
quartered in the town. He was apparently say- 
ing something extremely amusing, for the young 
lady was laughing violently ; and, lookirg up in 
her mirth, she threw on me, as I sat perched at 
my window, a pair of the most beautiful black 


| eyes Il had ever then seen. I fancy mine must 


have told her so, for she had not gone many 
steps before she raised those eyes again. A- 
gain they met mine; and, this time, we both 
blushed. She withdrew her’s quickly, and 
turned to the recruiting officer; he bowed as if 
in the act of speaking. The lady in gray ap- 
peared to join in the conversation, and they all 
walked leisurely on towards the projecting wall. 
Will she look up again? IT pushed my well- 
curled head as far as I possibly could out of the 
window. She held hers, I thought, resolutely 
down. I followed them with my eyes, as they 
stepped across the pavement. They reached 
the wall. The little child ran quickly out of 
sight. The lady in gray was half concealed. — 
The young lady turned to reply to some gal- 
lantry of the recruiting officer, and once more 
her eyes were fixed on mine. In another mo- 
ment she was gone. I drew my head in hasti- 
ly, flung my hands before my face, to exclude 
all light, and again, in fancy, those beautiful 
eyes beamed brightly upon me. After a few 
minutes I looked up. Crowds of gay passen- 
gers still moved on the pavement below, and 
talked, and laughed, and looked, as they passed 
me. Will she come again? [ took out my 
watch: it was only three o'clock. | Again I 
glanced at the projecting wall, and I followed, 
eagerly, exch succeeding group, as they emerg- 
ed from behind it. Many a voice disappointed 
me. Four o’clock: she will not come. I rose 
from the window in despair. As I stood, the 
sound of a voice I had heard before arrested my 
attention. There was a laugh, and a stamp, 
and a jingling noise, and the end of a swore 
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seabbard pointed out beyond the wall. It was 
the recruiting officer. Did he come alone? 
The little child ran forward; the lady in gray 
put out a foot; and again the eyes from the 
pink bonnet sought the windew. We blushed 
crimson. ‘The young lady turned to her never 
failing resource, the recruiting officer. 1 dart- 
ed forward, seized my hat, rushed down stairs, 
and followed her. ‘They bad reached the hair 
dresser’s shop, and they had stopped before it 
to examine some of his curiosities. The lady in 
gray took the little child by the hand, and 
walked on. ‘The young lady prepared to follow 
her; but as she moved away, she cast one 








glance towards the window of the inn: it was 
quite deserted. I neither stirred nor spoke, but 
] saw from her heightened colour she was a- 
ware who stoud beside her. She held a small 
nosegay in her band. She began to pull to 
pieces the flowers which composed it, and she 
seattered the leaves upon the pavement. I 
stooped to gather them. A carriage was in 
waiting at the end of the street; it drew as the 
party approached. A footman opened the door, 
and let down the steps, and the recruiting offi- 
cer handed the ladies into it. He laid his arm 
upen the door, and stood and talked for some 
minutes. It was an open carriage; the young 
lady was leaning thoughtfully against one of the 
cushions. The officer talked longer; at lenzth 
he bowed, and they drove away. I was stand 
ing before a druggist’s shop, supporting myself 
on the brass railing that protected it. As the 
carriage whirled rapidly past, L ventured one 
last glance at the pink bonnet. She was still 
leaning back against the cushions, and the re- 
mains of her nosegay were beside her. As she 
passed she extended the hand, whiter than 
snow, which held it, over the side of the open 
carriage, pressed it for an instant to her breast, 
her lips, and dropped it gently at my feet. I 
started forward to receive the precious gift ? 

*Oh! don t believe him,’ ered my wife, “in- 
terrupting me: *it is all a romance; it is in- 
deed: I never looked—I never meant—I-——’ 
« [interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the 
hand she had extended in thagnergy of the mo- 
ment, | pressed it, as she hedidbne the nosegay 
she gave me. 








—_- 
A SKETCH. 

A great and powerful King’ had a sister distin- 
guished for extreme personal beauty, for a great 
power and cultivation of mind, and for a most amia- 
ble and benevolent disposition. She was remarka- 
ble, also, for proficiency in those accomplishments 
which throw such additional charms over female 
beauty and intellect. In music, especially, she 
took excessive pleasure, and possessed extreme 
skill. She was the favorite of her brother, and was 
regarded with all that consideration which such fa- 
vor gives at an absolute court. Youth, beauty, ta- 
lent, feeling, power; all seemed joined to shower 
roses in her path—to give to it all happiness. But 
this was not to last. A young nobleman appeared 
at the court who soon attracted universal atten- 
tion. Peculiarly fitted to shine in such scenes, it 
was not long before his success, (to use the word in 
its French signification) became great and undoubt- 
ed. Among others, the princess admired the young 
countier, and soon she loved him. Their mutual 
affection was what might be expected between 
two young persons of fiery passions, and habits of 
little self control. It did not, therefore, remain 


long unperceived. The young man was advised 
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to withdraw himself—but all such cautions were 
vain to youthful and favored passion. He remain. 
ed. At last he was seized and imprisoned, and af- 
ter various escapes, was finally thrown into a dun- 
geon, where he was totally cut off from all commu- 
nications with the world, to which he wasas though 
he had never been. During his first imprisonment, 
the princess contrived to convey to him her assur- 
ances of continued affection ; and every alleviation 
which wealth could furnish his lot. But after he 
was removed to the last place of his confinement, 
it was as if the tomb had closed over him forever. 
Let us shift the scene, and see a woman tottering 
in premature old age; her limbs have nearfy lost 
their power; she cen scarcely crawl the length of 


her room, and she cannot lift one hand without the 
help of the other to raise it. Her eyes are distend- 
ed, forced from the sockets, and nearly blind. Her 





voice is gone, and with it her fondness of the art to 
which it gave so much effect and beauty. Her 
mind is equally altered. Her mildness is changed 
into the bitterest sarcasm. From one of the most 
benevolent of human beings, she has come to take 
delight only in the indulgence of a severity of tem- 
per amounting almost to rancor. 

She isseated in her chamber. The door opens, 
He is old and decrepid. 


aman enters, His hair 


is snow white. His form is bent nearly double :— 
ts there came 

A worn out man, with withered limbs and lame, 

His mind oppressed with woes, and bent with age 
his frame. 

It is her lover. 








His hair has been whitened by in- 
tense and continued suffering, rather than by the 
work of time; his body has been doubled by the 
weight of iron which it bore forten years. He was 
all that time in solitary conjinement, loaded with 
heavy chains, and scrupulously debarred from the 
slighest mitigation of his condition, physical or men- 
tal. The tyrant is dead, and the lovers may meet. 
How would they have recognized each other ?— 
The gay cavalier, flushed with the pride of youth. 
ful beauty and general admiration, brilliant in pre- 
sent fortune, and anticipating still higher destiny ; 
and the young princess, the lovely, the worshipped 
—happy in the affection of the man she loved, and 
high in the hopes of its ultimate crowning and ac- 
complishment—these are now old, broken in health 
and in heart, and dropping into the grave through 
the accumulation of all earthly misery. It is their 
first, their last, their only meeting. In this awfal 
hour, (for so it may indeed be called,) woman’s 
love proves superior to that of man. He has mar- 
ried during the long years of banishment. She in- 
quires concerning his children, their age, their 
names. Sheasks the gift of one of them—one to 
be adaughter to her heart to give the feelings of a 
mother towards Ais child. ‘They weep together. 
They part to see each other no more. 


This story is no fiction. It is one so well known, 
that it is scarcely necessary to add that the Princess 
Amelia of Prussia, sister of Frederick called the 
Great, and the baron Trenck, are the hero and he- 
roine of this piece.—[V. ¥. Chronicle. 





A woman merely beautiful may attract; a 
woman merely accomplished may amuse ; and 
both united may produce a sort of fascination: 








NEATNESS AND TASTE. 

An esteemed female friend has put into our 
hands a Sermon, entitled ‘* The Excellence and In- 
fluence of the Female Character ;” by Ganviner 
Sraine, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New-York. This sermon is by far the best article 
of the kind that we have ever seen. —It contains ma- 
ny of the finest drawn traits of female character; and 
is full of valuable hints and instructions, which, if 
properly attended to, are calculated, eminently to 
exalt females in the scale of being. The following 
beautiful extract on the subject of neatness and 
taste, is peculiarly appropriate.—[ Yankee. 

«A Christian woman ought to be distinguish- 
able by her simplicity, her neatness, her econo- 
my, her healthful and becoming attire, but ne- 
ver by her stiffness and precision. Nor does 
the gospel proscribe all ornament in the article 
of clothing. It does, indeed, prohibit that pro- 
fusion of ornament which consists in a studied 
display of personal decorations and costly ar- 
ray. But no where does it interdict that decent 
regard to external appearance, which gives re- 
spectability to the female character. A woman 
without respectability is without influence ; and 
without influence she is without the power of 
doing good. Nor do I hesitate to say, that it is 
no part of the religion of the gospel for a female 
to be very scrupulous in avoiding the common 
modes of apparel. I believe there is much more 
anxiety, and much more attention to dress, and 
much more sin in studiously avoiding them, than 
in naturally falling in with them. Fashions, 
which characterize a gay and worldly circle, a 
Christian woman will avoid. But how ridicu- 
lous would she appear, to disregard the spirit 
of the age, and cleave to the habiliments of her 
ancestors, while the prevalent modes of dress 
among persons of her own class, are not incon- 
sistent with modesty and decorum. nd let it 
not be forgotten, that there is no intrinsic evil 
in mere dress of any kind. So long as the heart 
is not corrupted, nor the best interests of men 
injured by the garments they wear, they are of 
little account in the sight of God. And is there 
no reason to believe that vanity may insinuate 
itself into the mind from the love of plainness 
and singularity? Do we not all know enough 
of human nature to be satisfied, that a woman 
who is habitually well dressed, thinks less of 
her apparel than the woman who is well dress- 
ed only occasionally, and whose thoughts are 
incessantly occupied about the dress of her 
neighbours ? An Indiansmay be as vain of her 
blanket, and a Quaker of her bonnet and cap, 
as a coxcomb is of the newest fashion, or a cour- 
tier of his splendid retinue. And what would 
become of the interests of society, if you pro- 
scribe all the ornaments and conveniences of 
dress ? To what untold multitudes do these give 
useful employment ? How large a portion of the 
church of God do they elevate above want and 
suffering? How many benevolent institutions 

are maintained in existence by the industry of 





but it is sense and virtue only that fasten on the 








mind. 


females, in forming articles of mere ornament 
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and faney? And how many streams of charity 
do they fill, which, without them, would be dry ? 

«* | should be loath to have these suggestions 
misunderstood or perverted. I plead not for ex- 


cess and profusion of apparel. Extravagance 
and finery in dress I would censure and con- 
demn. A fop, ora belle, [ would hold in steady 
contempt. All attention to personal appearance, 
which excludes higher and more important ob- 
jects from the mind, is inconsistent with a pure 
religion. Against the splendour, gaiety, and 
fickleness of fashions, the pure and unassuming 
influence of christian piety is natively arrayed 
And vanity, splendour, @d extravagance in 
clothing, are the result of a vitiated taste, and 
never become the person half so well as a beau- 
tiful simplicity and neatuess. But while I say 
this, I cannot believe that the religion of the 
gospel requires that we should have no regard 
to the feelings and opinions of human society, 
or that we should divest ourselves of that self- 
respect, which renders us respectea and useful 
in the world, 

It is possible these thoughts may offend. But 
sure am I, they present no cause of offence to 
the most self-denying mind. There is a spirit 
in some of our most excellent females in rela- 
tion to the article of dress, that requires « more 
prayerful self-examination than it has received. 
For myself, I do not believe there is any thing 
praise worthy in that spirit of female curiosity, 
which interferes with the dress of her fellow- 
citizens, and would reduce the taste of the com- 
munity to one standard. And I have always 
found that those females who are the most offi- 
cious in these matters, are, with few excepiions, 
the very persons who would lead the fashion, if 
it were in their power. ‘To such persons I would 
say, the spirit of God affirms of a virtuous wo- 
man, that “ all her housebold are clothed in scar- 
let ; that she maketh herself coverings of tapes- 
try; and that her clothing is silk and purple.” 





PAINTING DISAGREEABLE IN WOMEN. 

A lady’s face, like the coat in the Tale of a 
Tub, if left alone, will wear well; but if you of- 
fer to joad it with foreign ornaments, you de- 
stroy ihe original ground. 

Among other matter of wonder on my first 
coming to town, I was much surprised at the 
general appearance of youth among the ladies. 
At present there is no distinction in their com- 
plexions, between a beauty in her teens and a 
lady in her grand climacteric; yet at the same 
time I could not but take notice of the wonder- 
ful variety in the face of the same lady. I have 
known an olive beauty on Monday grow very 
ruddy and blooming on Tuesday ; turn pale on 
Wednesday ; come round to the olive hue a- 
gain on Thursday ; and, in a word, change her 
complexion as often as her gown. Iwas amaz- 
ed to find no old aunts in this town, except a 
few urfashionable people whom nobody knows ; 
the rest still continuing in the zenith of their 





youth and health, and falling off, like timely 


fruit, without any previous decay. All this was | 


a mystery that I could not unriddle, till, on be- 
ing introduced to some ladies, I unluckily im- 
proved the hue of my lips at the expense of a 
fair one, who unthinkingly bad turned her 
cheek ; and found that my kisses were given (as 
is observed in the epigram) like those of Pyra- 
mus, through a wall. I then discovered, that 
this surprising youth and beauty was all coun- 
terfeit ; and that (as Hamlet says) “ God had 
given them one face, and they had made them- 
selves another.” 

I have mentioned the accident of my carrying 
off half a lady’s face by a salute, that your 
courtly dames may learn to put on their faces a 
little tighter: but as for my own daughters, 
while such fashions prevail, they shall still re 
main in Yorkshire. There [ think they are 
pretty safe ; for this unnatural fashion will hard- 
ly ake its way into the country, as this vamp- 
ed complexion would not stand against the rays 
of the sun, and would inevitably melt away ina 
country dance. The ladies have, indeed, been 
always the greatest enemies to their own beau- 
ty, and seem to have a design against their own 
faces. At one time the whole countenance was 
eclipsed in a black velvet mask; at another it 
was blotted with patches; and at present it is 
crusted over with plaster of Paris. In those 
battered belles who still .aim at conquest, this 
practice is in some sort excusable ; but itis surely 
as ridiculous in a young lady to give up beauty 
for paint, as it would be to draw a good set of 
teeth merely to fill their places with a row of 
ivory. 

Indeed so common is the fashion among the 
young as well as the old, that when I am ina 
group of beauties, I consider them as so many 
pretty pictures ; looking about me with as little 
emotion as I do at Hudson’s: and if any thing 
fills me with admiration, it is the judicious ar- 
rangement of the tints, and delicate touches of 
the painter. Art very often seems almost to 
vie with nature; but my attention is too fre- 
quently diverted by considering the texture and 
hue of the skin beneath ; and the picture fails 
to charm, while my thoughts are engrossed by 


the wood and canvass. CONNOISSEUR. 
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EVENING, OCTOBER 20, 1827. 


Mrs. A. S. Corvin, of Washington City, offers 
for sale, to a respectable, well-educated, and intel- 
ligent printer, one-half of the establishment of her 
Weex.r Messencen. This is a work published in 
a neat octavo form, and is dedicated principally to 
her own sex, but abounds in rich food for the men- 
tal appetite of every one who can relish literature. 
Mrs. C. exhibits much taste in her selections, and 
when she uses her pen it is always to express her 
thoughts handsomely and with great propriety. It 
is creditable to her male cotemporaries, that she is 
ever treated by them with encouraging respect and 














kindness, Thisis right. The rich gems of female 
intellect might more frequently sparkle in the field 
of literature, if a careful culture of the mind was 
an object of more solicitude with the guardians of 
the tender sex. Woman is entitled to a higher 
grade of mental vigor than churlish Man has hith- 
erto been disposed to allow her. And while the 
productions of a Hemans and an Edgeworth are 
daily adding to the beauties of literature, it will be 
in vain that the ‘‘lords of creation,” assume a su- 
periority not designed by Providence. 

Mrs. Colvin, in tendering her acknowledgments 
for the “liberality and courtesy” extended towards 
her, while laboring in a wearisome vocation, thus 
neatly expresses herself :— 

“The improving, tender, and gallant bearing of 
the present age towards our sex, is a glorious pri- 
vilege which we enjoy, and which we cannot too 
highly estimate. It is not only displayed in the 
polished society of the Saloon, and in the endear- 
ing circle of domestic intercourse, but, like the 
borealis streamer, in the cold, repulsive, and silent 
regions of eternal snow, sparkles round our unskil- 
fulness, and sustains, by the confidence it bestows, 
our benighted footsteps even in the circle of scien- 
tific competition, where the abstractions of the stu- 
dent, and the inestimable value of the prize, might 
well afford ample reasons for an indifference, if not 
a coldness, of deportment towards us.” 

The price asked for half the Messencen is $600. 
We sincerely wish her a competent and talented 
partner. 





SKETCHES IN VERSE. 

There are few of our readers who have not read 
some of the Fugitive Poems which have appeared 
in the publit prints over the signature of “ Roy.” — 
In point of exquisite imagery, refined sentiment, 
and” beautiful metaphor, they have no parallels 
among the periodical poetry of our country, and 
we have frequently lamented the circumstance of 
these brilliant effusions receiving no better fate 
than the transient existence assigned them through 
the medium of newspapers. The talented young 
gentleman, their author, is a student in Yale Col- 
lege, and at the last commencement of that institu- 
tion, composed and delivered a poem of high clas- 
sical merit, from which we gave an elegant extract 
a few weeks since. He is now engaged in prepar- 
ing a small volume to be entitled ‘* Sketches:in 
Verse,” which will appear in the course of a short 
time from the press of Mr. Goodrich of Boston. It 
would be a work of supererogation to recommend 
the attention of our readers to the perusal of this 
book on its appearance, for we are confident that all 
who have read the productions of Mr. Willis will 
become the possessors of his ** Sketches in Verse,” 
not only to derive pleasure from the perusal, but to 
evince their refined taste. —[ Phil. Album. 


ie 


Economy of Time.—T he celebrated lord Coke, 
wrote the subjoined distich, which he religious 
ly observed in the distribution of his time :— 

Six hours to slecp—to law's grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer—the rest to na/ure fix. 

But Sir William Jones, a wiser economist of 
the fleeting hours of life, amended the senti- 
ment in the following lines :— 


Seven hours to law—to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten tothe world allot~-and all to heaven. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














AN AUTUMNAL EVENING. 


It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day, the 
sky was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich 
and golden livery which we always associate with 
the idea of abundance. The forest had put on 
their sober brown and yellow, while some trees of 
the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts 
into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet.— 
Streaming files of wild ducks began to make their 
appearance high in the air; the bark of the squir- 
rel might be heard from the groves of beech and 
hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighbouring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell ban- 
quets. In the fulness of their revelry, they flutter- 
ed, chirping and frolicking, from bush to bush, and 
tree to tree, capricious from the very profusion and 
variety around them. There was the honest cock- 
robin, the favourite game of stripling sportsmen, 
with its loud querulous note; and the twittering 
blackbirds flying in sable clouds ; and the golden 
winged wood-pecker, with his crimson crest, his 
broad black gorget and splendid plumage ; and 
the cedar bird, with its red tipt wings and yellow 
tipt tail, and its little monteiro cap of feathers ; and 
the blue jay, that noisy coxcomb in his gay light 
blue coat and white under clothes, screaming and 
chattering, nodding, and bobbing, and bowing, and 
pretending to be on terms with every songster of 
the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, 
ever open to every symptom of culinary abundance, 

ranged with delight over the treasures of jolly au- 
tumn. On all sides he beheld vast store of apples, 
some hanging in oppressive opulence on the t 
some gathered into baskets and barrels for thee 
ket, others heaped up in rich piles for the cider. 
press. Further on he beheld great fields of Indian 
corn, with its golden ears peeping from their leafy 
coverts, and holding out the promise of cakes and 
hasty pudding ; and the yellow pumpkins lying be- 
neath them, turning up their fair round bellies to 
the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious pies; and anon he passed the fragrant 
buckwheat fields, breathing the odour of tlie bee- 
hive, and as he beheld them, soft anticipations 
stole over his mind of dainty slap-jacks, well butter- 
ed, and garnished with honey or treacle, by the de- 
Ticate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 


Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts 
and “sugared suppositions,” he journeyed along 
the sides of a range of hills which look out upon 
some of the goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. 
The sun gradually wheeled his broad disk down 
inte the west. The wide bosom of the Tappaan 
Zee lay motionless and glassy, excepting that here 
and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged 
the blue shadow of the distant mountain; a few 
amber clouds floated in the sky, without a breath of 
air to move them. The horizon was of a fine gol- 
den tint, changing gradually into a pure apple 
green, and from that into a deep blue of the mid- 
heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody 
crests of the precipices that overhung.some parts 
of the river, giving greater depth to the dark grey 
and purple of theie rocky sides. A sloop was loi- 


and as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the 
still water, it seemed as if the vessel was suspended 
in the air. W. Irving. 





A KING'S DAUGHTER. 

One day a pious poor woman called apon two 
elegant young ladies, who received ber with 
christian affection regardless of her poverty, and 
sat down in the drawing room to converse with 
her upon religious subjects. While thus em- 
ployed, a brother, a dashing youth, came in, 
and appeared astonished to see his sisters thus 
situated and employed One of them instantly 
started up, saying—* Brother, don’t be surpris- 
ed, this is a king’s daughter, though she has not 
yet got on her fine clothes.” 

ETRY. 
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THE WORLD IN THE OPEN AIR. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


**T have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity ; 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” [ Wordsworth. 


Come, while in freshness and dew it lies, 
To the world that is under the free blue skies ! 
Leave ye man’s home, and forget his care— 
There breathes no sighs on the day spring’s air. 
Come to the woods in whose mossy dells 
A light all made for the poet dwells ; 
A light colored softly by tender leaves 
Whence the primrose a mellower glow receives. 


The stock-dove is there on the beechen-tree, 

And the lulling tone of the humming bee ; 

And the voice of cool waters ’midst feathery fern 

Shedding sweet sounds from some hidden urn. 

There is life, there is youth, there is timeless mirth, 

Where the streams, with the lilies they wear have 
birth ; 

There is peace where the alders are whispering 
low; 

Come from men’s dweilings, with all their wo ! 

Yes! we will come—we will leave behind 

‘The homes and sorrows of human kind ; 

It is well to rove where the river leads 

Its bright blue vein along sunny meads. 


It is well through the rich wild woods to go, 

And to pierce tbe haunts of the fawn and doe ! 
And to hear the gushing of gentle springs, 

When the heart has been fretted by worldly stings. 
And to watch the colors that flit and pass 

With insect-wings through the wavy grass ; 

And the silvery gleam o’er the ash-tree’s bark, 
Borne in with a breeze through the foliage dark. 


Joyous and far shall our wanderings be, 
As the flight of the birds o’er the wandering sea ; 
To the woods, to the dingles, where violets flow, 
We will bear no memory of earthly wo. 


But if, by the forest brook, we meet 

A line like the pathway of former feet ; 
If, ’midst the hills, in some lonely spot, 
We reach the gray ruins of tower or cot : 


If the cell where a hermit of old hath prayed 
Lift up its cross through the solemn shade ; 

Or if some nook, where the wild flowers wave, 
Bear token sud of a mortal grave ; 


Doubt not but there will our steps be stayed, 
There our quick spirits awhile delayed ; 
There will thought fix our impatient eyes, 
And win back our hearts to their sympathies. 


For what, though the mountains and skies be fair, 
Steeped in soft hues of the summer air, 
Tis the soul of man, by its hopes and dreams, 





‘ering in the distance, dropping slowly down with 


| That light up all nature with living gleams: 





the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the mast, 

















Where it hath suffered and nobly striven, 
Where it hath poured forth its vows to heaven: 
Where to repose it hath brightly past, 

O’er this green earth there is glory cast. 


And by that soul, amidst groves and rills, 
And flocks that feed on a thousand lulls, 
B:rds of the forest and flowers of the sod, 
We, only we, may be linked to God! 





From the Boston Recorder and Telegraph 
SCENES OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


The moon was shining yet. The Orient’s brow, 

Set with the morning star, was not yet dun ; 

And the deep silence which subdues his breath 

Like a strong feeling hung upon the world 

As sleep upon the pulses of a child. 

’ Twas the last watch of night. Gethsemane 

With its bathed leaves of silver, seemed dissolve® 

In visible stillness, and as Jesus’ voice, 

With its bewildering sweetness, met the ear 

Of his disciples, it vibrated 

Like the first whisper in a silent world. 

‘They came on slowly. Heaviness oppressed 

The Saviour’s heart—and when the kindness 

Of his deep love were poured, he felt the need 

Of near communion—for his gift of strength 

Was wasted by the spirit’s weariness. 

He left them there and went a little on— 

And, in the depth of that hush’d silence, 

Alone with God, he fell upon his face, 

And as his heart was broken with the rush 

Of his aye | agony, and death, 

Wrung to him from a dying universe, 

Were mightier than the Son of Man could bear, 

He gave his sorrows way, and in the deep 

Prostration of his soul breathed out the prayer, 

** Father, if it be possible with thee 

Let this cup pass from me.” ©, how a word, 

Like the forced drop before the fountain breaks 

Stilleth the press of human agony ! 

The Saviour felt its quiet in his soul; 

And tho’ his strength was weakness, and the light P 3 

Which led him on till now was uearly dim, 7 

He breathed a new submission—* Not my will, 

But thine be done, O Father!” As he spoke, 

Voices were heard in heaven, and music stole 

Out from the chambers of the vaulted sky, 

Asif the stars were swept like instruments. 

No cloud was visible, but radiant wings 

Were coming witha silvery rush to earth— 

And as the Saviour rose, a glorious one, 

With an illumined forehead, and the light 

Whose fountain is the mystery of God, 

Encalmed within his eye, bowed down to him, 

And nerved him with a minister of strength. 

It was enough, and with his godlike brow 

Re-written of bis Father’s messenger, 

With meekness whose divinity is more 

Than power and glory, he returned again 

To his disciples, and awaked their sleep, 

For “he that should betray him at hand.” 

ROY. 

oe 


IF THAT HIGH WORLD. 


If that high world which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears; 

If there the cherish’d heart be found 
The eye the same, except in tears— 
How welcome those untrodden spheres ? 

How sweet this very hour to die! 
To svar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light—Eternity ! 


It must be so; ’tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink ;- 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf, 
Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 
Ob ! ia that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathiess theirs! 










